THE  ANGLICAN  BOOK 
OF  COMMON  PRAYER  IN  THE 
CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND 


By  the  Rev.  Wm.  M'Millan,  Ph.D. 

I 

In  1557  the  Protestants  of  Scotland  laid  the  foundations  of  a definite 
organisation,1  and  in  December  of  that  year  there  was  drawn  up  the 
first  of  these  bands,  or  covenants,  which  were  so  much  heard  of  in  later 
days.  Those  whose  signatures  were  affixed  to  this  document — “ common 
band  ” is  what  Knox  calls  it — were  the  Earls  of  Argyll,  Glencairn  and 
Morton  ; John  Erskine  of  Dun  and  others.  The  writers  bound  themselves 
to  “ maintain,  set  forward,  and  establish  the  most  blessed  Word  of  God 
and  His  Congregation.”  Shortly  after  subscribing  the  bond,  the  “ Lords 
of  the  Congregation,”  as  they  began  to  call  themselves,  took  a further  step 
by  putting  forward  the  following  resolutions,  which  show  that,  while  they 
were  conscious  of  the  strength  of  their  position,  they  were  at  the  same 
time  prepared  to  act  with  moderation.2  (1)  " It  is  thought  expedient, 
devised,  and  ordained  that  in  all  the  parishes  of  this  realm  the  Common 
Prayers  be  read  weekly  on  Sundays  and  other  Festival  days  publicly  in  the 
Parish  Church  with  the  lessons  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  conform 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayers,3  And  if  the  curates  of  the  parishes  be 
qualified,  to  cause  them  read  the  same,  and,  if  they  be  not  or  if  they 
refuse,  the  most  qualified  in  the  parish  use  and  read  the  same.”  (2)  “ It 
is  thought  necessary  that  doctrine,  preaching  and  interpretation  of 
Scripture  be  had  and  used  privately  in  quiet  houses,  without  great  con- 
ventions of  the  people  thereto,  till  afterward  that  God  move  the  prince  to 
grant  public  preaching  by  faithful  and  true  ministers.”  The  Earl  of 
Argyll  carried  matters  further  by  taking  John  Douglas,  an  ex-Carmelite 
friar,  to  his  house,  and  there  getting  him  to  preach  to  his  retainers.4 
Douglas  had  been  an  exile  in  England,  and  a small  manuscript  volume 

1 Lindsay  : Hist,  of  Reform.,  II,  288.  a Knox  : Works,  I,  275. 

3 Calderwood  (Hist.,  I,  328),  calls  this  the  Booke  of  Commoun  Prayer,  as  if  he 

knew  that  it  was  the  Anglican  Book  which  was  meant. 

4 Spottiswood  : Hist.,  I,  186. 
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of  prayers,  which  it  is  believed  he  compiled,  is  still  in  existence.  This 
volume  shows  that  its  compiler  was  acquainted  with  the  First  Prayer 
Book  of  King  Edward  VI,  and  was  accustomed  to  use  it  at  least  in  part.1 

There  was  formerly  some  controversy  as  to  the  book  from  which  the 
Common  Prayers  were  to  be  read,  but  the  evidence  now  available  makes 
it  quite  certain  that  it  was  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book.  Quite  a number 
of  contemporary  references  to  the  use  of  this  book  are  to  be  found. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  that  in  the  summons  raised  by  Sir  James 
Archibald,  Vicar  of  Lintrathen,  in  the  Grampian  district  of  Angus,  on 
May  27,  1560,  against  the  parishioners  for  the  payment  of  his  teinds.2 * 
He  states  that  he  had  “ caused  the  Common  Prayers  and  the  Homilies 
to  be  read  weekly  to  the  parishioners.”  Here  the  union  of  Common 
Prayers  and  Homilies  indicates  quite  clearly  that  the  English  book  is 
meant.  The  first  volume  of  Homilies  was  published  in  the  beginning  of 
King  Edward’s  reign,  and,  as  they  were  composed  by  Cranmer,  Ridley 
and  Latimer,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Scots 
Reformers.  We  do  not  know  how  long  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
continued  to  be  the  usual  manual  of  Scottish  worship.  The  Book  of 
Geneva  was  in  use  in  some  places  in  1560,  and  was  printed  in  Scotland 
in  1562. 3 In  that  year  the  General  Assembly  ordered  that  it  should 
be  used  in  the  ministration  of  the  Sacraments,  in  the  solemnisation  of 
marriage,  and  in  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Two  years  later  it  was  made 
the  regular  service-book  of  the  Church.  But  this  did  not  mean  that  the 
Anglican  book  at  once  disappeared  from  Scottish  worship. 

It  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  as  the  Book 
of  Geneva  came  to  be  termed,  did  not  insist  that  the  prayers  therein  con- 
tained should  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  though  it  did  require 
that  those  used  should  be  “ like  in  effect.”  4 This  gave  those  who  wished 
to  continue  to  follow  the  English  book  liberty  to  do  so  as  far  as  prayers 
and  lessons  were  concerned.  All  ministers  had  not  the  views  of  Knox  on 
these  matters.  John  Rough,  for  example,  who  had  been  Knox’s  colleague 
in  the  Castle  of  St  Andrews,  and  who  perished  in  the  fires  of  Smithfield 
during  the  Marian  persecution,  declared  that  he  regarded  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  as  “agreeing  in  all  points  with  the  word  of  God.”5 
George  Buchanan,  too,  mentions  that  there  were  Scots  who  subscribed 
to  the  “ religious  worship  and  rites  of  the  English  ” ( religionis  cultui  et 
ritibus  cum  Anglis),  and  he  has  nothing  to  say  against  them.6  Knox 

1 See  article  by  the  writer  in  Trans.  Scot.  Eccles.  Soc.,  1928. 

8 Spalding  Club  Misc.,  IV,  120.  8 See  Sprott : Book  Com.  Order,  Intro. 

4 See  first  rubric  affixed  to  “ Order  of  Public  Worship.” 

5 Spottiswood  : Hist.,  I,  172. 

* Aiken  in  his  translation  (II,  560)  translates  these  words — " by  the  profession 

of  a common  religion.” 
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himself  seems  to  have  followed  the  Anglican  book,  in  one  respect,  up  to 
the  last.  As  is  well  known,  one  of  the  great  changes  made  by  the  English 
Reformers  was  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Psalter  in  public  worship. 
In  pre-Reformation  days  only  a few  of  the  Psalms  were  read  daily,  the 
rest  being  more  or  less  neglected.  In  England  this  was  altered  and  a 
new  arrangement  made,  whereby  the  Psalter  was  read  through  once 
a month.  Knox  followed  the  new  usage,  for  his  secretary,  Richard 
Bannatyne,  tells  us  that  it  was  the  Reformer’s  custom  to  read  several 
Psalms  daily,  “ which  psalms  he  passed  through  every  month  once.”  1 
There  are  indications  of  a similar  adherence  to  this  Anglican  custom  on 
the  part  of  another  Scot  of  a very  different  type.  Henry,  Lord  Darnley, 
who,  having  been  born  and  brought  up  in  England,  must  have  been  more 
or  less  acquainted  with  the  Edwardian  book,  read  with  his  servant  “ one 
of  the  Psalms  for  the  day  ” on  the  night  in  which  he  was  done  to  death 
at  Kirk  o’  Field.2 

A rather  interesting  tribute  to  the  hold  that  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  must  have  had  in  Scotland  after  1560,  is  to  be  found  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.3  After  she  had  fled  to  England  in 
1568,  she  offered  to  give  up  the  Mass  and  use  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book, 
if  Queen  Elizabeth  would  only  help  her  to  regain  her  crown.  From  the 
reply  of  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  the  English  Ambassador,  to  this  proposal 
of  Mary,  it  appears  evident  that  what  she  had  in  view  was  the  substitution 
of  the  English  book  for  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  for  Knollys  wished  to 
know  whether  she  meant  to  condemn  that  book,  and  whether  the  Scottish 
ministers  would  have  to  wear  surplices,  copes,  etc.,  as  was  required  of  their 
brethren  south  of  the  Tweed.  How  far  Mary  was  sincere  in  making  this 
proposal  is  another  question  ; but  the  fact  that  she  made  the  suggestion 
shows  that  the  proposal  to  use  the  “ Book  of  England  ” could  not  have 
been  so  repugnant  to  Scots  then,  as  it  was  to  become  in  after  years. 

The  Form  and  Manner  of  the  Burial  of  Montrose  gives  another  instance 
of  the  use  of  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book  in  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  little  Order  consists  of  three  parts — an  exhortation,  a 
prayer  and  a hymn,  the  prayer  being  taken,  almost  verbatim,  from  the 
corresponding  Order  in  the  English  book.  During  the  later  part  of  the 
century  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  on  sale  in  Edinburgh  and  doubt- 
less in  other  towns  as  well.  In  1586  the  inventory  of  Robert  Gourlay 
shows  that  he  had  in  stock  forty-two  small  prayer-books,  bound  in  parch- 
ment, together  with  a number  of  other  editions  of  the  English  Liturgy. 
A little  earlier  Thomas  Bassandyne,  another  Edinburgh  book  merchant, 
had  in  stock  a quantity  of  “ common  prayers  of  England.”  4 

1 M'Crie  : Knox  (1855),  p.  270. 

2 Prothero  : Psalms  in  Human  Life,  Chap.  VI. 

3 M'Crie  : Knox,  p.  356.  4 Bannatyne  Club  Misc.,  II,  201,  213,  215. 
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In  the  catalogue  of  the  library  of  King  James  VI,  which  was  drawn 
up  between  1573  and  1583,  there  are  several  references  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  One  copy,  which  had  been  presented  to  His  Majesty 
by  the  (titular)  Bishop  of  Orkney,  was  given  by  the  King  to  Madame 
Tullibardin.  Other  two  copies  were  presented  by  James,  the  one  to  Mrs 
Nurrish,  who  had  been  one  his  nurses,  and  the  other  to  Jane  Oliphant, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  “ rockers,”  i.e.  under-nurses.  At  the  same  time 
as  the  last  gifts  were  made,  the  King  gave  the  Earl  of  Mar  a copy  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Order.1 

We  learn  quite  incidentally  that  in  1584  Patrick  Adamson,  (titular) 
Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  was  using  the  Anglican  Book  for  the  marriage 
service.2 


II 

During  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  several 
attempts  to  alter  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  i.e.  John  Knox’s  Liturgy, 
and  in  1615  Archbishop  Spottiswood,  the  son  of  the  Reformer,  when 
in  London,  put  on  record  what  he  thought  the  Church  of  Scotland  needed. 
According  to  him  there  was  lacking  “ a form  of  Divine  Service.”  This 
cannot  be  accepted  literally,  for  the  Book  of  Common  Order  was  in  regular 
use,  though  his  words  indicate  that  there  were  those  who  misused  the 
liberty  allowed  by  the  rubrics  and  neglected  the  book  altogether.  With 
regard  to  the  forms  for  Baptism,  Marriage  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the 
Archbishop  thought  that  those  in  Knox’s  book  should  be  improved.  3 
In  the  following  year  the  General  Assembly  met  at  Aberdeen,  and 
among  the  instructions  “ proponit  ” by  the  Royal  Commissioner  was  one 
to  the  effect  that  a “ liturgy  be  made  and  form  of  Divine  Service  which 
shall  be  read  in  every  church  in  common  prayer,  and  before  preaching 
every  Sabbath  by  the  Reader  where  there  is  one  ; and  where  there  is  not, 
by  the  Minister  before  he  conceive  his  own  prayer,  that  the  common  people 
may  learn  it  and  by  custom  learn  to  serve  God  rightly.”  This  article 
was  duly  considered  by  the  Assembly,  and  it  was  agreed  unanimously 
that  steps  be  taken  to  have  this  new  form  of  prayer  compiled,  it  being 
“ statute  and  ordained  that  a uniform  order  of  Liturgy  or  Divine  service  be 
set  down  to  be  read  in  all  kirks  on  the  ordinary  days  of  prayer  and  every 
Sabbath  day  before  sermon.”  4 It  would  seem  from  this  that,  while  both 
the  King  and  the  bishops  were  in  favour  of  some  improvement  in  the 
Scottish  service,  they  did  not  intend  to  introduce  the  Anglican  book,  for 
before  the  Assembly  rose  a committee  was  appointed  to  revise  Knox’s 
book  and  “ to  set  down  a common  form  of  ordinary  service  to  be  used 

1 S.H.S.  : Misc.,  I,  31-74.  2 Wodrow  Misc.,  p.  417. 

3 Original  Letters  of  Reign  of  James  VI  : II,  445. 

4 Calderwood  : Hist.,  VII,  229. 
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in  all  times  here  after.”  This  committee  was  drawn  from  both  parties  in 
the  Church,  there  being  a number  of  stalwart  defenders  of  Presbytery, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  bishops,  on  it.  It  set  to  work  at  once,  and  the  result 
of  its  labours  is  to  be  seen  in  the  little  service,  which  after  lying  unnoticed 
for  many  years  among  the  Wodrow  MSS.,  was  published  by  Dr  Sprott 
in  1871.  Forms  are  given  for  morning  and  evening  worship  on  the 
Lord’s  Day,  and  these  show  some  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  Anglican 
book.1 

Another  form,  drawn  up  about  the  same  time,  seems  to  have  been 
largely  the  work  of  Bishop  Cowper  of  Galloway.  As  he  died  in  1619  it 
must  have  been  compiled  before  that  date.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
work  which  Archbishop  Spottiswood  had  in  mind  when  he  said  to  Hog, 
minister  of  Dysart,  that  in  a short  time  ministers  would  be  tied  to  “ set 
forms.”  2 As  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  it  is  founded 
on  the  corresponding  English  book,  though  there  are  some  striking 
differences.  The  Order  for  Morning  Prayer  follows  the  English  service 
quite  closely,  but  a Psalm  was  to  be  sung  between  the  lessons  instead 
of  the  Te  Deum,  and  the  “ Ver sides  ” are  omitted.  There  is  a 
greater  divergence  in  the  “ Form  for  Evening  Worship,”  though  here  the 
Magnificat  is  to  be  sung  after  the  first  lesson,  and  the  Nunc  Dimittis  after 
the  second.  The  " Order  for  the  Ministration  of  Baptism  ” follows  the 
Anglican  Order,  but  there  are  a few  points  which  show  that  the  Book  of 
Common  Order  had  also  been  consulted.  “ The  Order  for  the  Lord’s 
Supper  ” is  a remarkable  combination  of  the  Orders  in  the  Scots  and 
English  books,  though  with  the  exception  of  kneeling  at  the  reception, 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  which  a Presbyterian  could  take  exception. 
There  is,  however,  an  “ Epiclesis  ” introduced  into  the  Consecration 
Prayer,  this  being  one  of  the  points  on  which  the  Scots  were  more 
particular  than  the  English.  The  “Words  of  Distribution”  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  Anglican  book.  The  rubric  which  introduces 
the  distribution  of  the  wine  indicates  that,  when  there  were  more  than 
one  minister  present,  the  bread  and  the  wine  were  given  by  different 
persons,  “ and  the  Minister  that  delivers  [in  the  Anglican  book 
“ delivereth  ”]  the  cup  shall  say  ‘ The  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,’  ” 
etc.,  as  in  the  Anglican  book.  There  is,  however,  evidence  that  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  being  used  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  Holyrood, 
at  this  period.  As  early  as  1633  Charles  had  given  orders  that  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayers  were  to  be  said  daily  “ according  to  the  English 
Liturgy,”  3 and  this  was  simply  confirming  contemporary  usage.  Appa- 

1 For  both  these  orders  of  service  see  Sprott : Scottish  Liturgies  of  the  Reign  of 
James  VI. 

2 Calderwood  : Hist.,  VII,  369. 


Baillie  : Letters,  I,  422. 
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rently  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  celebrated  there  according 
to  that  book.  In  the  following  year,  Archbishop  Laud,  writing  to 
Bellenden,  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  mentions  that  Charles  took  it  in  ill  part 
that  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane  had  in  using  the  Anglican  Liturgy  omitted 
some  of  the  prayers  therein.1  In  a later  letter  Laud  says  that  Bellenden 
should  have  kept  a chaplain  “ to  have  read  the  English  Liturgy,”  appa- 
rently in  Dunblane.2  In  the  “ Large  Declaration,”  which  was  put  forth 
by  Charles  after  the  “ Jenny  Geddes  ” trouble,  the  King  says  that  he 
had  no  reason  to  think  that  anyone  would  object  to  the  Service  Book, 
because  the  Anglican  book  had  been  used  by  the  Scots  bishops  in  con- 
ferring Orders,  and  also  since  1617  in  the  Chapel  Royal,3  services  which  had 
been  attended  by  all  kinds  of  people  without  dislike.  For  several  years 
before  1638  it  had  been  read  in  some  cathedrals  [Bailie  mentions  that 
the  Bishop  of  Ross  read  it  constantly]  and  in  the  New  College  of  St 
Andrews.  When  the  King  had  visited  Scotland  it  had  been  used  in  all 
the  churches  where  he  worshipped,  and  no  one  had  objected,  though 
many  people  had  resorted  to  these  churches  on  those  occasions.  Many 
families  also  used  it  in  private.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  these  royal  statements,  and  they  perhaps  indicate  to  some  extent  why 
Charles  and  Laud  persisted  in  the  way  they  did.  In  the  Scots  Kirk 
at  Campvere,  too,  it  would  appear  that  part  of  the  Anglican  book  was 
in  use.4 


Ill 

We  may  glance  very  briefly  at  the  Scottish  Prayer  Book  of  1637, 
commonly  but  somewhat  incorrectly  termed  “ Laud’s  Liturgy.”  Though 
Laud  had  a hand  in  its  compilation  he  was  of  opinion,  as  were  the  Cove- 
nanting party,  that  there  should  be  uniformity  of  worship  throughout 
all  His  Majesty’s  dominions.  He  consequently  wished  the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  adopt  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  without  any  alteration. 
Laud  came  north  with  his  royal  master  in  1633,  when  he  was  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Scottish  bishops.  After  his  return  to  London  Charles  sent 
word  to  Spottiswood  that  he  had  decided  that  a Scottish  Liturgy,  as  near 
as  possible  to  that  of  England,  was  to  be  framed.  It  would  seem  as  though 
the  Order  drawn  up  by  Cowper  and  his  friends  was  almost  entirely  dis- 
regarded. At  any  rate,  little  trace  of  its  influence  can  be  seen  in  the 
book. 

The  two  Scottish  bishops  who  took  the  chief  part  in  the  compilation 
of  the  new  Liturgy  were  Maxwell,  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  Wedderburn,  Bishop 
of  Dunblane,  the  former  a native  of  Nithsdale  and  the  latter  a descendant 
of  the  writers  of  the  Gude  and  Godly  Ballads.  The  majority  of  the  Scots 

1 Baillie : Letters,  I,  432.  2 Ibid.,  I,  433. 

3 Grub  : Eccles.  Hist.,  II,  397.  4 Baillie,  I,  74. 
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bishops  would  have  preferred  that  any  alterations  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  to  make  it  more  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  should 
have  been  in  a Puritan  direction  on  the  lines  of  Cowper’s  draft.  Accord- 
ing to  Baillie  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  tried  to  get  alterations  made  in 
this  direction,  but  the  Archbishop  would  have  none  of  them.  Certain 
changes  were  made  in  the  book,  e.g.,  the  substitution  of  “ presbyter  ” 
for  “ priest  ” throughout.  The  introduction  of  the  Authorised  Version 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  alternative  of  the  23rd  Psalm  for  the  Bene- 
dicite  in  the  Order  for  Morning  Prayer  may  have  been  meant  to  con- 
ciliate the  Scots.  Some  of  the  changes,  too,  in  the  Communion  Service 
may  have  been  made  with  the  same  object,  though  in  several  cases  these 
are  regarded  to-day  as  being  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  possible,  for 
example,  that  the  express  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  blessing 
of  the  elements  is  due  to  Scottish  usage,  for  there  was  a feeling  among 
all  parties  that  the  Book  of  Common  Order  was  deficient  in  this  respect. 
Row  complains  that  in  the  Prayer  of  Thanksgiving  in  “ Knox’s  Liturgy,” 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  there  is  not  one  petition  of  “ Lord  Bless  the 
Elements  or  Action.”  1 The  Westminster  Directory,  it  may  be  noted, 
contains  an  invocation,  this  being  one  of  the  points  in  which  the  Presby- 
terian manual  lays  more  stress  on  “ Catholic  Usage  ” than  does  the 
Anglican  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  permission 
to  use  unleavened  bread  at  the  Communion  may  also  be  due  to  Scots 
custom,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  regular  use  among  the  reformed 
in  Scotland  at  that  period. 

The  use  of  " Laud’s  Liturgy  ” did  not  cease  with  the  trouble  in 
St  Giles’.  Writing  to  his  Privy  Council  in  Edinburgh  on  September  10, 
1637,  Charles  states : “ It  is  our  pleasure  that  every  Bishop  cause  read 
the  service  within  his  own  diocese,  as  the  Bishops  of  Ross  and  Dunblane 
have  already  done.”  2 There  is  evidence  that  in  a number  of  places  the 
book  was  read,  though  there  is  little  to  suggest  that  it  was  received  in 
any  way  sympathetically.  Indeed,  in  Brechin  Cathedral,  Bishop  White- 
ford  was  threatened  with  personal  violence,  and  could  only  carry  out  his 
purpose  by  taking  a pair  of  pistols  with  him  to  the  pulpit,  surrounding 
himself  with  armed  servants,  and  locking  the  cathedral  doors  against  the 
people.3  At  Chanonry,  however,  the  Bishop  continued  to  use  the  book 
for  nearly  a year,  but  on  Sunday,  March  11,  1638,  he  found  that  the 
copies  laid  on  the  desks  had  been  taken  away.  The  boys  of  the  Grammar 
School,  doubtless  urged  by  older  people,  had  made  a bonfire  of  them, 
and  what  would  not  burn  they  had  carried  down  to  the  seaside  and 
thrown  into  the  water.4  At  St  Andrews  the  Archdeacon  continued  to 
read  some  of  the  Prayers  from  the  “ detested  ” book,  as  it  was  called, 


1 Historie,  p.  331. 
3 Ibid.,  I,  41. 


2 Baillie,  I,  453. 

4 Grub  : Hist.,  Ill,  4. 
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while  at  St  Fillans  Dr  Scrymgeour  attempted  to  continue  to  read  the 
service,  but,  says  the  chronicler,  “Not  being  very  dexterous  he  dishaunted 
it.”  1 As  late  as  August  1638  it  was  read  at  Roslyn.2 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that,  after  the  triumph  of  the  Covenanters  in 
that  year,  the  book  disappeared  entirely  from  Scottish  worship.  Not 
only  was  it  driven  from  the  Church  ; its  use  was  also  prohibited  in  private 
and  family  worship.  Even  King  Charles,  when  with  the  Scottish  Army, 
was  not  allowed  to  use  it  for  his  own  devotions.3 


IV 

With  regard  to  the  second  Episcopacy,  it  is  usually  held  that  during 
its  continuance  (1661-89)  110  use  whatever  was  made  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  there  is  much  evidence 
which  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  view.  Thus  Sir  George  Mac- 
Kenzie,  better  known  as  “ Bloody  Mackenzie,”  writes  thus  : “ The  way 
of  worship  in  our  [Episcopal]  Church  differed  nothing  from  what  the 
Presbyterians  themselves  practised,  except  only  that  we  used  the 
Doxologie,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  in  Baptism  the  Creed,  all  of  which 
they  rejected.  We  have  no  ceremonies.  Surplice,  Altars,  Cross  in 
Baptisms.”  4 Another  contemporary  writer,  who  supported  the  bishops, 
states  that  “ we  have  no  liturgy  nor  form  of  prayer,  no  not  in  the 
Cathedrals  ” ; 5 while  Morer,  who  served  as  chaplain  to  an  English 
regiment  in  Scotland,  gives  his  testimony  to  the  same  effect : “ The 
Episcopal  Church  have  hitherto  used  no  liturgy  at  all,  no  more  than  the 
Presbyterians.”  6 

Yet  there  is  a certain  amount  of  evidence  that  the  book  was  in  use  in 
certain  quarters.  James  Guthrie,  in  his  speech  on  the  scaffold  in  1661, 
protested  against  those  “ evil  doers,”  who  were  “ studying  to  build  again 
what  they  did  formerly  warrantably  destroy.” 7 Among  the  things 
enumerated  are  “ the  ceremonies  and  the  Service  Book,  a mystery  of 
iniquity  that  works  among  us  ” — language  which  seems  to  point  to  the 
book  being  in  use  in  some  places.  Captain  Govan,  who  suffered  on  the 
same  day  as  Guthrie,  also  testified  against  the  " Service  Book,”  by  which 
he  undoubtedly  meant  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 8 One  of  the  reasons 
why  Leighton  took  the  Bishopric  of  Dunblane  was  because  the  Deanery 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  was  attached  to  it,  and  he  hoped  to  set  up  “ the 

1 Aiton  : Life  of  Alexander  Henderson,  p.  177. 

2 Baillie,  I,  87.  3 Lang  : Hist.  Scot.,  Ill,  176. 

4 Vindication  of  G<  uernment  in  Scotland  (London,  1691),  p.  9. 

5 The  Case  of  the  Present  afflicted  Clergy  (London,  1690),  preface. 

6 Short  Account  of  Scotland.  See  Hume  Brown  : Early  Travellers. 

7 Wodrow  : Hist.,  I,  194.  8 Ibid.,  I,  196. 
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Common  Prayer  in  the  King’s  Chapel.”  1 That  " Common  Prayer  ” 
means  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book  is  borne  out  by  an  entry  in  the  diary 
of  Brodie  of  Brodie  : "I  spoke  to  Mr  Leighton  and  found  his  satisfac- 
tion in  the  worship  of  England.  He  preferred  liturgy  and  set  forms  to 
other  prayer.”  2 The  same  writer  mentions  that,  in  Edinburgh  in  1662, 
the  Baptismal  Service  of  the  Anglican  Book  was  used  by  the  Bishop  of 
Edinburgh  at  the  baptism  of  the  son  of  the  Lord  Advocate.3  Gilbert 
Burnet,  as  minister  of  Saltoun,  continued  to  use  the  Anglican  forms  for 
his  Sunday  service,  not  indeed  reading  them,  but  repeating  them.4  He 
was  of  opinion  that  he  was  the  only  minister  in  Scotland  who  did  so. 
We  know,  however,  that  in  the  forms  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer, 
which  were  compiled  for  use  at  Aberdeen  by  Henry  Scougal,  portions  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  were  adopted.5  The  “ Orders  for  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer  ” were  used  in  their  entirety  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  Holy- 
rood,  while  Princess  (afterwards  Queen)  Anne  was  worshipping  there.6 
That  the  prelates  never  gave  up  the  idea  of  getting  the  book  widely  used 
appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  act  of  Archbishop  Alexander  Burnet  in 
1675,  who,  in  expressing  the  desire  that  the  more  sober  Presbyterians 
should  unite  with  the  bishops  against  the  “ Popish  interest,”  neverthe- 
less insisted  that  the  " liturgy,  rites,  and  government  of  the  Church  of 
England  ” should  be  safeguarded.7  Row  mentions  that  a Liturgy  was  to 
be  imposed  about  that  time  if  Lauderdale  and  Sharp  could  have  got  a 
Parliament  to  their  mind.8  In  1680  Burnet,  then  Archbishop  of  St 
Andrews,  induced  the  Privy  Council  to  pass  an  act,  permitting  the  use  of 
the  book  in  families.9  Apparently  this  was  simply  to  strengthen  a 
custom  which  was  already  existing,  for  Principal  Munro  of  Edinburgh 
states  that  it  had  been  read  in  many  families  in  Scotland  ever  since  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.10  Munro’s  own  practice  in  public  worship, 
as  well  as  that  of  some  of  his  friends,  was  to  come  “ as  near  the  best 
Liturgies  in  their  publick  prayers  as  might  be.”  11  In  1680  there  was 
a movement  in  England  to  send  to  Scotland  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
in  quantities.12  This  may  have  been  due  to  an  alteration  of  policy  after 
the  death  of  Sharp,  for  that  prelate  seems  not  to  have  been  at  all 

1 Burnet : Hist.,  I,  226. 

2 Diaries,  Lairds  of  Brodie,  p.  231.  Brodie,  though  a Covenanter,  was  favourable 

to  the  “ Liturgy.”  3 Ibid.,  p.  270. 

4 Clark  and  Foxcroft : Life  of  Bishop  Burnet,  p.  57. 

6 Grub  : Hist.,  Ill,  217.  6 Ibid. 

7 Hist.  Comm.  Com.  Report,  III,  203. 

8 Row  : Life  of  Robert  Blair,  p.  563.  9 Grub  : III,  264. 

10  Presbyterian  Inquisition,  p.  32. 

11  Stevenson  : Communion  in  Dunfermline,  p.  12.  Munro  was  for  some  years 

minister  of  Dunfermline  Abbey. 

12  Mackenzie  : Life  and  Times  of  Lauderdale,  p.  481. 
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anxious  for  its  introduction  : he  had  no  will,  says  Row,  " to  ride  the 
ford  where  his  predecessor  drowned,”  1 though  Andrew  Lang  states  that 
Sharp  was  accustomed  to  use  it  in  private. 

In  June  1681,  we  learn  from  Dr  Turner,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely, 
that  many  copies  of  the  Prayer  Book  were  being  sold  in  Edinburgh.2 
It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  a set  of  Bibles  were  bought  for  the 
Magistrates’  " loft  ” in  Haddington  Parish  Church.3  These  have  the 
English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  bound  up  with  them,  and,  as  in  the 
prayers  for  the  Royal  Family  Charles  is  mentioned,  as  well  as  “ Mary 
the  King’s  mother,”  the  books  must  be  dated  from  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
One  part  of  the  Prayer  Book,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  regular 
use,  was  the  Ordinal.  It  was  with  the  Anglican  form  that  six  bishops 
were  consecrated  in  Holyrood  on  May  7,  1661,  and  the  practice  of  using 
that  form  at  consecrations  of  bishops  seems  to  have  been  continued  all 
through  the  second  Episcopacy,4  though  there  was  a Scots  Order,  drawn 
up  circa  1620,  which  might  have  been  used.5  The  English  ordinal  was 
“ generally,  though  not  always,  used  at  the  ordination  of  priests  and 
deacons,”  though  here  also  there  were  Scottish  forms  available.6  Richard 
Thoresby,  who  visited  Scotland  in  1681,  mentions  that  while  in  Edin- 
burgh he  witnessed  the  Bishop  of  Galloway  ordaining  a minister,  and 
“ contrary  to  all  expectation  by  the  English  Common  Prayer.”  7 

In  addition,  there  are  traditions  in  various  parishes  regarding  incidents 
which  happened  when  the  English  book  was  used.  For  example,  in  Urr 
there  is  an  interesting  tale  (though  it  may  refer  to  a somewhat  later  date), 
which  indicates  that  an  Episcopal  minister  used  the  Burial  Service  of  the 
Anglican  book.8  At  Inchinnan,  too,  it  is  remembered  that  the  incumbent 
tried  to  sing  the  Litany,  and,  as  his  voice  was  not  a musical  one,  ministered 
more  to  merriment,  than  to  devotion,  thereby.9 

After  the  Revolution  we  might  have  expected  that  there  would  be 
no  sign  of  the  usage  of  the  prelatical  book  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  In  1692  the  Provost  of  Dumfries  was  called  before 
the  Privy  Council  in  connection  with  some  troubles  which  had  arisen  in 
that  burgh.10  From  the  records  it  appears  that  both  the  ministers  of 
Dumfries  had  been  using  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  divine  service, 
and  that  a party  of  Cameronians  had  in  February  of  that  year  entered  the 
town,  dragged  the  offending  ministers  out  of  it,  maltreated  them,  took 
the  service  books  from  them,  and  afterwards  burned  them  at  the  burgh 

1 Life  of  Robert  Blair,  p.  563. 

2 Collection  of  Letters  from  Scottish  Prelates,  p.  29. 

3 Trans.  Scot.  Eccles.  Soc.  4 Grub  : op.  cit.,  pp.  198,  218. 

6 Wodrow  Miscellany.  6 Grub  : op.  cit.,  p.  218. 

7 Hume  Brown  : Kirk's  Tour,  p.  52. 

8 Frew:  Hist,  of  Parish  of  Urr.  9 M'Clellan  : Inchinnan. 

10  Privy  Council  Records,  under  date  Feb.  1692. 
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cross,  having  previously  affixed  there  a protest  against  all  human  compi- 
lations both  of  prayer  and  praise.  Wodrow  mentions  that  in  1709  the 
English  service  “ is  setting  up  very  busily  in  the  north.”  1 In  the  parish 
of  Banchory  Devenick,  the  session  minutes  show  that  supplies  of  prayer- 
books  were  got  for  the  use  of  the  “ parochiners,”  some  being  bought 
" out  of  the  public  money,”  and  some  being  obtained  from  “ the  charity 
books  sent  from  England.”  On  October  19,  1712,  the  session  records 
that  “ the  next  Lord’s  Day  the  excellent  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  to  be  used  in  the  publick  worship  of  God  ” ; and  on  the  following 
Sunday,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  source,  “ the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  first  used  ...  in  this  parochial  church  in  order  to  the 
continuance  thereof.”  2 James  Gordon,  who  was  minister  of  Banchory 
at  this  time,  died  in  December  1714,  apparently  using  the  “ Liturgy  ” to 
the  last.  He  was  not  the  only  parish  minister  who  was  inclined  to 
“ liturgical  ” ways,  for  shortly  after  his  death  we  read  that  about  twenty- 
thousand  copies  of  Common  Prayer  Books,  and  other  devotional  edifying 
books,  relating  to  the  same,  were  sent  into  Scotland  by  “ pious  and 
well-disposed  ” persons  in  England.3  In  the  Parish  Church  of  Contin  in 
Ross,  the  liturgy  was  in  use  in  1712,  and  an  altar  was  erected  after  the 
pattern  of  one  in  an  Episcopal  meeting-house  in  Aberdeen.4  The  minister, 
iEneas  Morrison,  continued  as  parish  minister  up  to  1720. 

At  this  period  many  whose  views  on  Church  government  and  ritual 
were  Episcopal  were  still  continuing  as  parish  ministers,  and  doubtless 
it  was  by  those  that  the  Prayer  Book  was  used.  Writing  in  1712, 
Wodrow  states  that  the  summer  before  “ the  English  service  was  set  up 
almost  through  all  the  north  of  Scotland,”  5 and  that  he  means  that  this 
was  done  in  the  parish  churches,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he 
complains  that  the  Presbyteries  are  not  raising  “ processes  against  these 
innovations.”  The  following  year  he  says  that  the  “ English  service 
is  setting  up  in  all  the  comers  of  the  Church.”  6 Strangely  enough,  while 
some  of  those  who  were  holding  on  to  their  benefices  were  using  the  book, 
others  who  had  been  expelled  would  not  do  so.  Bishop  Forbes,  for 
example,  only  exceptionally  (probably  when  he  was  specially  requested 
to  do  so)  dispensed  baptism  “ secundum  liturgiam  ” 7 ; and  in  ordination 
he  always  added  parts  of  his  own  to  the  Prayer  Book  Service.8  In 
Edinburgh  in  the  lifetime  of  Bishop  Rose,  who  died  in  1720,  and  later, 
several  clergymen  of  the  Episcopal  Church  continued  to  officiate  “ with- 

1 Wodrow  : Correspondence,  I,  30.  A pamphlet,  published  about  this  time, 
gives  the  names  of  over  a hundred  parish  ministers  who  were  either  using  or  were 
ready  to  use  the  “ Liturgy." 

2 Lee  : Reform,  of  the  Church  of  Scot.,  p.  35-6. 

3 Grub  : op.  cit.,  Ill,  368.  * Ibid. 

6 Correspondence,  I,  301.  6 Ibid.,  I,  390. 

7 Craven  r Journals  of  Bishop  Forbes,  p.  11.  8 Ibid.,  p.  50. 
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out  book.”  1 In  St  Andrew’s  Church,  Aberdeen,  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  wa 5 not  introduced  till  1735, 2 and  even  then  changes  and 
omissions  were  common.  Many  Scottish  Episcopalians  declined  to  use 
an  English  book,  considering  it  unpatriotic  to  do  so.  Others  wished  to 
use,  and  some  did  use,  “ Laud’s  Liturgy,”  which  had  been  reprinted  by 
the  Earl  of  Winton  in  1712.  With  the  passing  of  these  Episcopal  incum- 
bents, the  use  of  the  Anglican  book  passed  away  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Parts  of  it  were  doubtless  introduced  by  some  into  their  public 
devotions  in  later  days.  Some  of  its  prayers  and  collects  appear  in 
Euchologion,  as  well  as  in  other  manuals  meant  for  assistance  in  Scottish 
churches,  but,  though  its  treasures  have  thus  been  laid  under  contribution, 
no  Presbyterian  congregation  is  known  to  use  it  in  its  entirety. 

1 Dovvden  : Scottish  Communion  Office  (1922),  p.  42. 

8 Craven  : op.  cit.,  p.  173. 


